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OLET atlessthan % aton mile! 


EVER before was a truck subjected to 


so conclusive a test as that which a 
stock model 114-ton Chevrolet, with a 
214-ton load, underwent between Janu- 
ary 11, 1938, and January 19, 1940, 
covering 100,015.9 miles under working 
conditions. 

Every mile was under the observation 
of the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association, whose certifi- 
cates of performance are recognized in 
this country and abroad as official. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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STOCK MODEL — Representatives of the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Assn. selected engine and 
chassis at random from the assembly lines at Flint. 


OFFICIAL LOGGING OF RUN- 
Every item of cost was entered in 
detail by A.A.A. observers on the 
truck throughout the test. 











AT CANADA'S CAPITAL-The 
truck left Detroit January 11, 1938, J” 
for Ottawa, Canada, to start its good- 
will trip to Mexico City. 

















UP PIKES PEAK—After 52,319 
miles of the test, the truck, with 24%4- 
ton load, climbed to the summit of 
Pikes Peak without trouble of any kind. 








AT DEATH VALLEY—The test went 
from 14,000 feet altitude to 280 feet 
below sea level—meeting every con- 
dition of highway. 


STILL GOING STRONG—At the 
finish, the truck was running perfectly. 
For the last 10,000 miles, the oil mile- 
age was better than for the whole run. 











INSPECTION AT FINISH— Many 
working parts were still within pro- 
duction dimensions; none was unfit 
for further service. 














100,000-MILE TEST ROUTE- 
Canada and Mexico were included in 


the test. Each of the 48 States was 
visited at least twice. 














Here’s the Record! 


(exclusive of driver and observer) 


Gross weight 


(with driver and observer) 
Average speed .. . . 33.07 miles por boll 


Average miles per gallon of 


Miles per quart of oil consumed. . 
Oil actually consumed 


Total operating cost per ton mile, 
including gas, oil, lubrication 


and repairs and replacements (in- 
cluding twelve tires) 
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QUALITY, THE KEYSTONE OF FRUIT SALES 


In this issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER is given an analysis of marketing adjust- 
ments of the apple industry which deserves careful study. That the marketing problem is 
in large part a responsibility of the grower himself and not the Great White Father at 
Washington is becoming more and more apparent. Much can be and is being done by 
special agencies and by the organized merchandising groups and the apple industry 
is under great obligations to them. But the grower is always in the picture, for a quality 
product is easier to sell than an inferior one. Quality production must also be economical 
production if a profit is to be realized. 

The problems that face the industry center about marketing, especially how to sell 
more apples and other fruits, how to interest the consumer in the health and dietetic 
value of fruits, how to get fresh fruits into the hands of the consumer in prime quality, and 
how to spread the sales over the season without producing gluts. 

In emphasizing the responsibility of the grower in trying to solve these problems 
and encouraging him to find new outlets for his produce, we beg to call his attention 
to two of the items even as early as midsummer, for it is only by laying plans well in 
advance that they can be worked out. 

The first of these has to do with that overworked word “quality”. Surely the patience 
of the public is phenomenal when it comes to the quality of fruits so frequently offered to 
them in the retail store. When will the fruit growers learn that sales cannot be increased 
when wilted, bruised, blemished fruit is exhibited in stores ‘and often in unsightly packages 
at that! 

Not only must the fruit of the future be sound and clean, but it must be offered 
when it is in prime condition for the variety. Unless the eating or cooking quality is 
right, repeat customers are not made. Nothing is gained by blaming the grocer, for 
in the end the lack of sales comes back on the producer. 

E. R. French touched on this in his address at the recent Rochester meeting of the 
National Apple Institute, when he said: "One of the most pressing problems common 
to us as food merchants, and you as growers, is how to improve the condition of apples 
as they are offered in stores. A thorough study of the subject should be made, pref- 
erably from a grower's standpoint, as to the causes of poor conditions; and what methods 
of display are most effective." In the end, these are the grower's problems. 

The second of these items has to do with improving sales or distribution of fruit. 

Here we might take a page from the book of other merchandisers who cater to 
the wishes and needs of the individual consumer. At first thought the apple business 
would seem to be too big to consider the individual consumer. But it is no bigger than 
the milk business, and the commodity is no more perishable. 

The additional suggestion we have in mind is the development of a retail route by 
orchardists who are near towns and cities. The city dweller, even the denizen of the 
most thickly populated part of a city, could be interested in having delivered at his 
door a package of apples, say once a week. This might be a dozen apples, a half peck, 
a peck, or what not. The fruit would be guaranteed as to quality, variety, freshness. The 
order might be regular for three months; six months, or nine months. Not only would 
this be a great convenience on the part of the buyer, but those purchasers would be 
reached who do not now buy regularly of the retailer and the orchardist-merchandiser 
would not be as great ‘a competitor of the retailer as it would seem at first thought. 

Of course the practicability of such a plan depends on volume. A large number 
of such customers would reduce the cost of any one delivery to both parties concerned. 
The plan has already been tried and it seems to us to be worth a trial by others. 

Not only are apples so marketed, but also grape juice, cider and other like com- 


modities. As in many other things, what we smile at today becomes a reality tomorrow. 












By PORTER R. TAYLOR 


HE primary 

problem of the 
apple industry is 
the restoration of 
apple production 
to a profitable 
basis at least for 
the efficient grow- 
er with a rea- 
sonably good 
market outlet. 
This is a nation- 
wide problem, 
and not simply a 
regional, local or 
individual one. 
The scope of the 
problem may perhaps best be illus- 
trated by the large volume of surplus 
apples which it has been necessary 
for the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation to buy during the pres- 
ent (1939-40) season in 24 states. 
The problem of restoring apple 
growing to a profitable basis is not 
the result of increasing production, 
as commercial production has been 
gradually declining during the past 
10 years. The problem is more com- 
plex and the result of several factors. 

Apple growers as a group are 
themselves largely responsible for 
present conditions in the industry. 
Most growers have concentrated 
their attention upon production with- 
out realizing it is just as important to 
sell éfficiently as it is important to 
produce efficiently. The industry 
has not realized that changes in dis- 
tribution methods during the last 
decade have placed upon the pro- 
ducer himself the major responsi- 
bility for making marketing deci- 
sions. As yet, most producers have 
neither the experience nor the infor- 
mation necessary for exercising 
proper judgment in making such de- 
cisions. 

Marketing experience of the past 
decade indicates that it has been im- 
possible to market much more than 
75 million bushels of apples in do- 
mestic markets as fresh fruit and 
secure reasonable prices to growers. 
Therefore, it appears highly desir- 
able to work out some program for 
limiting the quantity marketed do- 
mestically in fresh form in years of 
large production to an amount ap- 
proximating this figure. 

Prior to the outbreak of the cur- 
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rent war in Europe, we were more 
dependent upon the export market 
as an outlet for our fresh apples than 
we were prior to the outbreak of the 
First World War. United States 
fresh apple exports averaged 3.6 mil- 
lion bushels for the five years pre- 
ceding the First World War as com- 
pared with an average of 8.6 million 
bushels exported to Europe during 
the past five years. 

Our fresh apple exports to all 
countries in recent years have aver- 
aged between 10 and 11 million 
bushels, but, because of recent Euro- 
pean controls, the volume exported 
this season has been about three mil- 
lion bushels. Unless these trade 
restrictions are withdrawn, a small 
export volume may be expected as 
long as hostilities continue. If the 
war lasts for any considerable period 
of years, those countries which have 
bought from us will find it difficult 
after the war, if not impossible, to 
finance the purchase of a volume of 
fruit such as they have in the past. 
Certain countries, also, have ex- 
panded their domestic production to 
a degree which substantially reduces 
the need to import from other coun- 
tries. 

Total production of all fruits dur- 
ing the past three years has exceeded 
any previous years. This is not due 
to any expansion in the total apple 
crop, which has actually shown a 
decline over a period of years. On 
the other hand, most other fruits, es- 
pecially oranges and grapefruit, have 
increased in volume during the same 
period. The total production of 
these two citrus fruits in the 1938 
season was over 120 million boxes, 


. as compared with an average of 73 


million boxes during the previous 
10-year period. Citrus production 
during the next five years may be 
expected to approximate the high 
volume of the 1938 season. 

The pear crop has now reached ap- 
proximately 30 million bushels. The 
gradual expansion in total pear pro- 
duction makes pears available to the 
consumer in steadily increasing 
amounts at the same time apples are 
being marketed. 

The increase in peaches outside of 
California has not been excessive, 
but new plantings in many of the im- 


portant producing states indicate 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


that there is likely to be a consider- 
able increase in the volume of 
peaches placed on the market in the 
future. Apple growers are perhaps 
fortunate that these peaches do not 
compete with their fruit except dur- 
ing the late summer months. 
Plantings of apples in recent years 
appear to have been of more desir- 
able market varieties, mostly Deli- 
cious, Jonathan and McIntosh, or 
dessert varieties of similar character, 
This has been a favorable factor 
from the market standpoint because 
of the acceptability of these dessert 
varieties by consumers. However, 
these varieties have a relatively short 
storage life during which their 





From his post as Chief, General Crops 
Section, Division of Marketing and Mar- 
keting Agreements in the U.S.D.A., Mr. 
Taylor has looked hard and long at the 
apple industry. When he was asked to 
address the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
National Apple Institute recently held 
at Rochester, N. Y., on the more im- 
portant factors which must be considered 
by the National Planning Committee 
in the development of a long-time pro- 
gram for the apple industry, Mr. Taylor 
rolled up his sleeves and proceeded to 
make a factual analysis of the apple 
kingdom which fairly galvanized his 
hearers and left them with their ears 
slightly red. Because his observations 
are so important, and because he does 
not pull any punches, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER presents on these 
pages a digest of Mr. Taylor's talk in 
the sincere belief that every grower in 
the country should read and heed the 
advice and suggestions its contains. 
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quality is high, and therefore must 
be moved very freely during their 
normal marketing period if the fruit 
is to be absorbed in consuming chan- 
nels at reasonable prices. 

In recent years surpluses of most 
summer varieties of apples have been 
troublesome. Many of these sum- 
mer varieties were planted to pro- 


duce fruit for local consumption at” 


an earlier date in certain producing 
areas. Now these varieties, most of 
which are not of high quality from 
a consumer standpoint, are being 
forced to meet the competition of 
the midseason varieties produced 1 
earlier maturing districts. : 

The problem is further compli- 
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ae yond its normal marketing period, 
qv jessening the demand for later varie- 
ties and delaying the marketing of 
late fruit. Undoubtedly there should 
be a substantial reduction in the pro- 
duction of fruit of this character to 
eliminate outright losses which many 
growers have incurred in recent 
years. ; 

The industry has become increas- 
ingly aware that a primary cause of 
low apple prices has been the mar- 
keting of culls. In general, growers 
have endeavored to sell their poorest 
apples first at the time of harvest, 
| planning to store and to market their 
better quality fruit later in the sea- 
ir r} son. If the best quality of apples 

were offered for sale immediately at 
the time of harvest, greater con- 
sumer satisfaction would result and 
repeat sales would be more frequent. 

Several methods of approach could 
be used by the apple industry to re- 
strict the quality of apples marketed 
in fresh form. Among these is state 
and Federal legislation that requires 
the marking of the grade of apples 
on the package and at the time of 
sale by the retailer. Fruit not meet- 
a ing the requirements of any specific 
q grade is marked “culls.” Washing- 
u ton and Missouri appear to have had 
considerable success in operating un- 
der laws of this character. 

Federal legislation would be re- 
quired if the quality of apples 
shipped in interstate commerce were 
4 to be restricted. Since 1933, export 
= shipments of fruit below the Utility 
Grade have been prohibited under 
the Apple and Pear Export Act. This 
+ act might readily be amended to ap- 
ply to interstate as well as to foreign 

commerce. 
g Another approach could be made 
i through making apple marketing 
: agreement programs available to all 
states by amending the Marketing 
Agreement Act which now au- 
thorizes such agreements and orders 
applying to apples grown only in the 
states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. This would enable the apple 
industry in any particular state 
or states to have a marketing agree- 
ment program which would permit, 
gtowers and shippers to restrict the 
grades and sizes of apples shipped 
m interstate commerce if and when 
(Continued on page 12) 
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‘A number of problems 
¢.. in the retailing of 
fruit, which need further 
study and experimentation. 
One of these involves the 
need for some method for 
improving the condition of 
fruit displayed in retail 
stores. Studies are being 
made to determine the -ef- 
fect of reducing the amount 
of apples on display at a par- 
ticular time as a means of se- 
curing a more rapid turnov- 
er, with resulting improve- 
ment in the condition of the 
fruit." 


"In the past several years 
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field in your co-operation 
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/¢ progress is certain to be 
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) ¢ future. We must realize that 
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I—A good tree type for heavy yields but a poor 
one for color and quality if the set is heavy. 
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2—The end of the season in the tree type shown 
in Photograph |. Low quality, poorly colored fruit. 
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We might begin by evaluating some 
of the things which have been done 
thus far in the season, insofar as they 
have a bearing upon the size of the 
crop and the size of the fruit. 

Considering pruning first, it only 
need be mentioned that since this prac- 
tice is carried out, for the most part, 
during the dormant season, it is of 
primary interest now in the way it has 
influenced the total crop load on the 
tree. It would be possible, of course, 
to cut the entire crop off in pruning, 
but careful counts show that a mod- 
erate type of cutting removes only 


Aue peach, at its best, is one of the 
most attractive of all the edible fruits. 
The appeal to the senses made by a 
nice ripe peach is not surpassed by any 
of the other northern fruits. Unfor- 
tunately, when the peach is at its best, 
it should be handled as carefully as 
an egg. Those who have had the ex- 
perience of going to the orchard and 
picking a peach directly from the tree 
when it is “dead ripe” and at its best 
know that a soft, juicy peach has to be 
“handled like an egg.” 

Eggs, however, are not shipped in 
bushel baskets; neither can _ ripe 
peaches be handled in this way. A 
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compromise between carrying quality 
and eating quality has to be made, 
then, in putting peaches on the market. 
Since all of the orchard practices have 
to be “headed” toward or brought to 
a focus in the harvested crop, note will 
be made of some things to be taken 
into consideration in balancing up the 
jobs to be done in producing a crop. 
PAGE 6 


well illustrated here. Reference to table in 
article will show how much yield has been 
cut by the thinning shown on right in photo. 


4—An overloaded tree produced the fruit at 
top; a thinned tree with about 1200 peaches 
bore the fruit below. It is about two to two 
and one-quarter inches versus two and one- 
quarter to two and one-half inches when the 
crop excess is only 800 to 1000 fruits per tree. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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about one-fourth to, at most, one-half 
of the fruit buds at the time the work 
is done. ' 

Pruning, of course, has a bearing 
upon the set of fruit and also upon the 
strength of the tree. Well-pruned 
trees tend to set the fruit better be- 
cause there is a concentration of the 
food substances into fewer limbs and 
fruits. Pruning can be used to effec- 
tively go a long way toward distribu- 
ting the crop over the bearing sur face, 
and, in so placing the crop load, limb 
breaking can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

A tall, spreading bearing surface, 
such as shown in Photograph 1, will 
undoubtedly give maximum yields but, 
as will be seen from Photograph 2, 
when the limbs bend down into a 
compact mass which ultimately comes 


to rest on the ground, both color and | 


quality are reduced accordingly. In 
trees of this type only about one-half 
of the shoots may bear fruit at mid- 
season, thus it is apparent that there 
can be some reduction of limbs by 
pruning without cutting the yield ma- 
terially, which will, at the same time, 
allow more light to enter. 

A stocky, strong framework pre- 
vents this concentration of the bear- 
ing surface into a dense mass by the 
crop load and, when kept opened up 
by pruning, the light and color prob- 
lem is partly taken care of. 

It will be seen, then, that pruning 
can be used effectively in partly cor- 
recting an overload and in avoiding a 
tree type which acts against the grower 
in obtaining color, size and. quality. 

Just a word now in regard to ferti- 
lizers or the general problem of nutri- 
tion. Eastern peach growers are in 
quite a different position in controlling 
the nutrition of the tree, as compared 
to the irrigated districts, because of 
the great variation in the moisture 
supply. It is difficult to evaluate the 
nutritional problem, year after year, 
with some of the extremes which have 


to be met in the available water sup-- 


ply to the trees. The more recent re- 
search is showing a great deal about 
some of the limitations in nitrogen, 
potash, lime and many of the so-called 
“trace” elements, but these are all 
very intimately tied up with the water 
supply. This is especially true at the 
end of the season when the fruit is 
sizing up. 

It is difficult to influence size and 
quality in the crop from the nutritional 
angle alone unless pruning. and thin- 
ning are considered a part of the pic- 
ture. Thus, 15 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per tree failed to give adequate 
size or quality in heavily pruned trees 
when the crop was excessive and un- 
thinned. Likewise, in unthinned trees, 
fertilizer applications failed to in- 
crease size enough when the set was 
excessive. On the other hand. when 
nitrogen is deficient in the soil, the ad- 
dition of relatively light applications 


(Continued on page 10) 
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HEALTHY LEAVES 
Improve Size, Quality and Future Yields 
BLACK LEAF 155 controls codling moth, 


yet does not stop normal leaf activity, so neces- 
sary for' color. Wholly non-caustic, this broad 
protection makes BLACK LEAF 155 attrac- 


tive to growers who must have worm control 








and quality fruit. Protection without injury 
increases quality, hence the trend is toward 
BLACK LEAF 155—effective worm and sting 
control combined with leafhopper, aphis and 






leaf-miner control. 























INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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CEDAR 


THE FINEST VACATION RESORT ON THE 
GREAT LAKES. @ Seven miles of superb, sandy 
beach, e One thousand cool, outside rooms at HOTEL 
BREAKERS. Moderate rates. Excellent meals and service. 


All Sports. Many new attractions, including Dancing 
to Famous Bands in beautiful new ballroom. 
@ Easy fo Reach, via U. S. Route 6, Ohio 2, midway 


between Cleveland and Toledo. Rail or bus to 
Sandusky. Steamers from Detroit and Cleveland. 


OPEN June 8 to September 2 
Ask for folder. 


CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 
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GEORGIA—That the co-operative publicity 
and merchandising program of the Georgia 
and Carolina peach growers inaugurated last 
year was no “flash-in-the-pan" effort is indi- 
cated by the activity under way in pushing 
the current season's crop. Every effort is be- 
ing made to inform the wholesale and retail 
trade through newspaper advertising and 
point-of-sale display material, that properly 
graded and properly packed peaches from 
the three states are available. 

Under a co-operative plan worked out be- 
tween the Georgia-Carolinas Peach Marketing 
Board and the national cereal manufacturers, 
breakfast foods and peaches will be featured 
in point-of-sale material. 

in marketing this year's crop, two popular 
consumer packages will be used extensively, 
the Wrapak, which holds a maximum of eight 
peaches and packs |2 to a shipping container, 
and the window-top Gibraltar container in 
which seven to 10 peaches are packed. The 
corrugated Snap-Pak shipping and display 
container, a feature of which is the cover 
which is easily snapped on and off, will also 
be widely used. 

Voluntary contribution of two cents a bushel 
comprises the fund for the Tri-State merchan- 
dising program. 


CALIFORNIA—Citrus growers have discov- 
ered that it pays to irrigate hillside orchards, 
and orchards on sandy or gravelly soils, with 
portable under-tree sprinklers, according to 
J. E. Christiansen, assistant irrigation engineer, 
University of California. Not only are they 
economical, but the sprinklers permit better 
distribution of water, reports Mr. Christiansen. 


UTAH—Through efforts of the State Horticul- 
tural Society co-operating with governmental 
agencies, a Federal Peach Marketing Agree- 
ment was brought to Utah peach growers. 
If the agreement becomes effective, an ad- 
ministrative committee composed of six pro- 
ducers and three shippers will have the power 
to regulate the size and grade of peaches 
moving in interstate commerce. In years of 
excessive production, the regulation of grades 
and minimum sized fruit should eliminate 
shipments of inferior fruit that seriously com- 
petes with higher quality fruits. Two states 
are now marketing their. peaches under a 
Federal marketing agreement. California had 
one in effect for several seasons and Colorado 
moved the 1939 crop under a Federal mar- 
keting agreement.—A. STARK, Sec’y, Logan. 


ARKANSAS—Mid-summer meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society will be held at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, July 
10. Talks to be presented by university au- 
thorities will cover the codling moth situation 
and the Ozark apple industry outlook. Prom- 
inent growers will present their practical ex- 
periences in soil management, strawberry 
growing and peach  culture-—THOMAS 
ROTHROCK, Sec'y, Springdale. 


OH!lO—The Northern Ohio Food Terminal, ~ 


center of Cleveland's wholesale produce trade, 
recently sponsored an eight-weeks’' Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Merchandising School for the 
benefit of retail grocers, their clerks and 
members of their families. Instruction was 
given in perishable food merchandising. 
Window display technique was stressed. Ten- 
tative plans are being made for another 
school this fall. Thus the important link be- 
tween retailer and consumer is gradually 
being strengthened through the efforts of 
PAGE 8 
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ANNUAL IAA CONVENTION 


The 45th convention of the Interna- 
tional Apple Association will be held 
at Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
August 13-16. All persons interested 
directly or indirectly in the apple or 
pear industries or fresh fruits and 
vegetables, together with the ladies, 
are invited to attend. Detailed infor- 
mation can be obtained from R. G. 
Phillips, secretary, {108 Mercantile 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











growers, field service men of the various mer- 
chandising groups, wholesalers and dealers. 


COLORADO—E. W. Barr is closely watching 
2000 strawberry plants he set out this spring. 
He is keeping records on production and 
adaptability of the varieties to the region. 
His efforts are bent toward finding a straw- 
berry variety which does unusually well in the 
Routt County area which he serves as county 
agent. 


WASHINGTON—The magic of modern 
mechanical engineering has been recruited to 
flatter the palate of apple lovers via auto- 
matic refrigerated vending machines. Refrig- 
erated Vendors, Inc., is convinced that con- 
sumers will eat more apples if the fruit is 
kept at the proper temperature. Plans call for 
the placement of 50 to 250 machines in each 
of a number of cities on the Pacific Coast 
the coming season and sell the chilled apples 
at five cents each. A test is now under way 
in Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Aware of the fact that 
contour-planted orchards are more easily cul- 
tivated, sprayed and harvested, a number of 
the leading orchardists in the Eastern Pan- 
handle, including Ed Miller, Cecil Woods, 
Paul M. Hawkins, J. A. Proctor and J. E. 
McDonald, last year's State Horticultural So- 
ciety president, have planted their new or- 
chards on the contour. Besides saving work, 
moisture is conserved in contour-planted or- 
chards and soil-washing is prevented. 


MASSACHUSETTS—tThe serious problems of 





e C.P.CLOSE ¢@ 


The many friends throughout the United 
States were saddened to learn of the 
death of C. P. Close, of College Park, 
Md., on May 20, at the age of 72 
years. Mr. Close served on the staffs 
of the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Utah, Delaware and Mary- 
land state colleges, and for 26 years 
was in the U.S.D.A., retiring from a 
20-year period in the extension division 
in 1938. From 1907 to 1927 he was 
secretary-treasurer of the American So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science, of 
which he was a charter member. He 
was a life member of the American 
Pomological Society and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the New 
Fruits and Nuts Committee. The Close 
apple, one of his horticultural crea- 
tions, was named for him. American 
horticulture has lost a clear-thinking, 
sincere and ardent friend. © 
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growing and marketing fruit efficiently and 


profitably will dominate the two-day fruit 
grower's meeting, July 25-26, during Massa 
chusetts State College Farm & Home Week 
at Amherst. Current problems to be consid.» 


ered include: Hurricane-damaged trees, na. 


tional tree removal program, the 1940 spray. 
ing season, apple promotion and advertising. 


fruit packages. A tour of the experimental 
fruit plantations at State College will be one 4 


of the high spots of the meeting—W, R= 


COLE, Sec'y, Amherst. 







MISSOURI — Seven-pound open-mesh 


filled with Valencia oranges were introduced _ 
Ready ace 
ceptance by the trade indicates the approval | 
of a consumer package that enables the ~ 
housewife to see the golden fruit. One re 


to retailers in St. Louis in June. 


tailer reported a movement of 200 bags or 


the equivalent of 20 standard boxes of fruit © 


in a two-day period. 





1OWA—Indications are lowa will produce ona 
of the best and largest apple crops that # © 






has had in many years. June | condition re | 


port gave lowa 84 per cent of a full 


compared with 65 per cent in 1939 and ie 
per cent for the 10-year average. Thorough _ 
spraying, it is believed, can hold apple scab ~ 







in check in the orchards where it has shown 
up to a small extent. In central and southem 





lowa codling moth worms may give trouble. 


If reports are true that the Jonathan crop in 
near-by states will be light, lowa will be fa- 
vored with. a good market for her Jonathans, 
of which she has more than any other one 
variety.—R. S. HERRICK, Sec'y, Des Moines. 


RHODE ISLAND—A light fruit crop is anfi- 
cipated in the State because of the unfavor- 
able weather during blossom. Wet weather 
has tremendously increased black rot leaf in- 
fection—an aftereffect of the hurricane, it is 
believed, as many dead twigs are still found 
in the treetops, serving as a source of infec- 
tion. Apple scab has been serious and grow- 
ers have had a difficult time keeping foliage 
covered.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, Sec’y, Kings- 
ton. 


TENNESSEE—Under the auspices of the State 
Horticultural Society, peach growers, their 
wives and friends, will make a three-day tour 
the week of August 5 visiting their competi- 
tors in western South Carolina. Complete 
details can be had by writing to Prof. G. M. 
Bentley, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
or: A. N. PRATT, State Horticulturist, Nash- 


ville. 


KANSAS—A decrease in the consumption of 
apples hasn't shaken J. E. Hunt's confidence 
in the King of Fruits. Mr. Hunt of the Hunt 
Brothers Orchard Company and Jervy Brit- 
ten have added to their apple orchard hold- 
ings several hundred acres of choice young 


apple trees near Troy. This added acreage - 


undoubtedly gives Mr. Hunt the largest ap 
orchards in Kansas.—GEO. W. KINKEAD, 


Sec'y, Topeka. 


NEW YORK—Prospects for 1940's fruit crop 
in the State, in general, are good. An un- 
usually wet and humid spring may be expect 
ed to take its toll in fungous troubles. 

a rare occurrence as brown rot infection OF: 
apricot blossoms and young fruits and leaves, 


of peaches and sweet cherries, and even ; ; 





green fruits of sour cherries, has been $@ 
this year.—H. B. TUKEY, Geneva. ae 
JUL % 
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The grocer... “he can make us or break us." 


Cirrus (oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, tangerines) is spending about 
three million dollars yearly for adver- 
tising and promotion. Apples are 
spending about one-tenth that—$300,- 
000. It will be years, certainly, before 
apples can hope to match that three 
million. “Apples are different,” we 
have been saying. “Apple growers are 
so numerous and so scattered. They 
cannot be organized. That is a weak- 
ness in apples,” we say. 

Wait a minute! Maybe therein lies 
our strength, instead of our weakness. 

We may not have three million dol- 
lars available, but we have two million 
men and women, who, organized, can 
make three million dollars a puny 
thing. One apple grower, Johnny 
Appleseed, changed the course of the 
whole apple industry, single-handed. 


_ Think of the results if all growers do 


some real missionary work for their 
own business. 

_ Roughly, two million of the nation’s 
six million farmers grow apples, in 
small or large quantities. Two million 
men—what an apple-selling organ- 
ization that would make, placed as it 
IS strategically all over the United 
States, near almost every town and 
city! A sales army such as the world 


hever known. Then, if one of the 
Y, 1940 


TWO 


MILLION 


Carroll R. Miller 


JOHNNY APPLESEEDS 


By CARROLL R. MILLER 


In submitting this article for publication in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Carroll Miller, secretary-manager of Appalachian Apples, Inc., wrote: "Here is 
something which has been growing on me the last several months as both a real 
necessity and a practical possibility: Organizing the army of apple growers over 
the United States to become missionaries for their business, insofar as this organ- 
ization is possible. When we look into it from its most favorable angles, as out- 
lined in this article, it does seem that we have been overlooking a hugely helpful 


force.""—THE EDITORS. 


women of the grower’s family could 
also be enlisted, the co-educational 
potential army is four million strong. 
Maybe we can recruit only one out 
of four—we have a million. Or one 
out of eight—we still have 500,000. 
Three million dollars is less than two 
days’ wages for one-half million 
people. 

What would they do, and how? The 
program is clear-cut. First line of 
attack is the neighbors. Second ob- 
jective is the grocers of the neighbor- 
hood. Ford Quitslund, competent 
economist who has studied this deeply, 
says, “What the retailer does largely 
determines the volume of apples 
moved.” The grocer is that important 
to apple growers. He can make us or 
break us. 

Now the grocer is extremely sensi- 
tive to what his neighbors think of 
him. Keeping their good will is most 
important. American merchandising 
is dominated by the dictum, “The cus- 
tomer is always right.” Thus the field 
lies wide-open. But it must be plowed 
properly. Partnership is the theme: 
Grower & Gracer, Inc. 

The grocer doesn’t know much 
about apples. Apples to him are only 
one of the 500 or so items he keeps 


because the public calls for them 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


and/or because there is a profit in 
them for him; exactly as we grow 
apples because of the profit we expect 
from them. Manufacturers learned 
long since that if the retailer is to 
know much about their particular 
product, he must be taught. So food - 
manufacturers maintain crews of field 
men to educate grocers about their 
product. Such work can be done 
much more effectively, it goes with- 
out saying, by a neighbor-customer 
of the grocer. 

This partnership basis will be just 
as helpful to the apple grower as to 
the grocer, maybe more so. Farmers 
(including apple growers) have been 
inclined to think of the grocer as a 
man who rents a store room, pays the 
grower little or nothing for his prod- 
uce, puts on an inordinate mark-up 
which returns the grocer in profit 
twice what he pays the grower, a 
mark-up so high that it almost stops 
the public from buying apples, thus 
reducing consumption and adding to 
the grower’s woes. 

After hanging around grocery 
stores for years, we are fairly certain 
that it is the most competitive business 
in the country. About 25 per cent of 
grocers fail each year. Apples are 

(Continued on page 14) 
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AN APPLE ON THE TREE 
13 worth 
A BUSHEL ON THE GROUND 






You know, Mr. Fruit 
Grower, that no mat- 
ter how clean your 
apples may be, they 
have got to stay on the 
tree until harvest to 
develop color and give 
you a profit. 


FRUITONE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Hormone Spray @ Stops Preharvest Drop 


Hold your Williams Red and Wealthy apples on the 
tree to obtain the high color that brings top prices 
FRUITONE reduces drop on such 


This will show you 
















































ORDER TODAY 


Because of the 
heavy demand for 
FRUITONE rush 
deliveries cannot be 
guaranteed. To as- 
sure your supply, 
place your order 
immediately. 
Write for prices on 
larger quantities, 
stuting the number 
of trees and their 
age. 


in the market. 
apples to the vanishing point. 
what to expect on later apples. 
Simply mix the FRUITONE powder in your spray 
tank at the rate of 14 lb. to 100 gals. of water. This 
new powder contains, in the same high purity, the 
synthetic hormones which have been found by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to be the most effective in preventing 
premature drop of apples. 

Field tests made last year on more than twenty 
varieties of apple trees showed that hormone chemi- 
cals of our manufacture reduced drop from an aver- 
age of 66.2% to 15.8%. Examination this spring showed that these trees 
were vigorous and normal in every respect. 

12 oz. can costs $5.00 and makes 150 gals. of spray. 5 lb. can costs $22.00 and 
makes 1,000 gals. of spray. 

Order from your dealer. 














Distributed by: 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL CORP. 


Richmond, Calif. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 











Manufactured by: 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


HORTICULTURAL DIVISION AF-3 MBLER, PA. 









‘PEACH CONDITION 


(Continued from page 7) 
goes a long ‘way in increasing both 
size and quality. 

A balanced treatment of the orchard 
from the standpoint of pruning and 
fertilizing. makes the production of a 
quality crop much more certain 
Neither of these treatments alone. 
however, can be effective without some 
attention to limiting the crop by thin- 
ning. So, let’s look at some of the 
main features of this practice as it 
has been made more certain by some 
of the recent research. 

Thinning, like pruning and fertilj- 
zation, is an old practice, well founded 
in experience. Naturally, as late as 
this, the job is already done, or should 
be done in most sections of the coun- 
try. This being the case, only a few 
special phases of this practice need be 
mentioned. 

The first point which will be dis- 
cussed is the time of thinning. When 
should peaches be thinned? Offhand, 
it would seem that the earlier the bet- 
ter, and that, in the main, is true. On 
the other hand, there is some uncer- 
tainty in thinning before the June or 
third drop is over. While there is 
something to be gained from thinning 
early, that is, before the drops are 
completed, there is also something 
which may be lost. The excess crop 
does not result in limb bending until 
the peaches reach some size in the 
second growth period. Then the crop 
load first begins to tell. When the set 
is light or just right, there is no thin- 
ning job in sight, but here is where the 
“rub” comes. Suppose there is an ex- 
cess crop on the tree and this fact had 
not been fully appreciated until now. 
Then what? Can anything be done? 
Or, let’s put the question this way: 
When does the fruit excess really be- 
come most critical—now or at har- 
vest ? 

This point does not need to be 
argued with growers who have had 
the disappointing experience of a 
“bumper” crop of peaches of “off” 
size. The whole problem of thinning 
needs to be viewed from the stand- 
point of the size of fruit desired at 
harvest. (See Photographs 3.and 4.) 
Maximum yields probably can be ob- 
tained from unthinned trees, so here 
again a compromise has to be made 
between number per bushel and size. 
This point can be seen from the fol- 
lowing figures from the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station: 


Size of Fruit Approximate No. 


(inches) in 50 pounds 
1%4%toly 960 
1% to 13 611 
134 to 2 340 
2to 2% 250 
2Y to 2% 195 
21% to 2% 140 
2% to 3 110 
3to3% 90 
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It will be seen from this table that 
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“THERE'S STILL TIME 
TO NAME NEW 
SPRAY AND WIN 


$10.00 


Names are pouring in for the new 
hormone spray, the magic of which 
prevents pre-harvest drop of apples. 
Even though it's your busy season, put 
on your thinking cap and send in your 
suggestions and you may win $10.00. 
Here are some of the names already 
suggested by readers: 


What would you call this new spray? 
lf the name you submit is selected 
by the judges AMERICAN _ FRUIT 
GROWER will pay you $10.00, pro- 
vided you are the first one to suggest 
it. 

Winning name will be announced in 
August issue. Send your suggestion 
to Editorial Department, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cling spray Save-A-Crop spray 
Harvest-Hang spray Color —. 

Stay spray Have-and-Hold spray 
No-Drop spray Retard spray 
Stop-Drop spray The Fixed spray 
Steropone spray Drop spray 
Anti-Fruit-Drop spray Profit ney 

Stay-On Spray Fas-Fruit spray 
Beats-Our-All spray Hold-Tite spray 
Dropcide spray pene Oy a spray 
Hormo-Drop spray Hold-Fast spray 
Stickspray Pre-Pick spray Be 











both the number and the size of 
peaches are important factors in yield. 
There are, for instance, about twice as 
many peaches in a bushel with a one 
and three-fourth-inch size down as in 
a two and one-half-inch size. The 
price differential may be considered in 
these two extremes, but in the “glut” 
years when the crop excess is heavy, 
the spread in price between the higher 
and lower grades is often disappoint- 
ing. 

We have, then, in the crop excess a 
limiting factor to be evaluated in 
much the same way as pruning or a 
nitrogen deficiency. When in a state 
of unbalance, the overload may be a 
more serious matter to deal with than 
suspected, and it can be corrected only 
by thinning. These three old stand- 
bys—pruning, thinning and fertilizing 
—occupy just as important a place in 
a well-balanced program now as ever. 


Just a word now from the stand- 

point of the consumer. In the intro- 
duction emphasis was placed upon the 
high place held by the peach in the 
esteem of the consumer. The relative 
position of a fruit in the public favor 
is determined by a competitive process 
in the market or on the table and gains 
final expression in terms of the quan- 
tity bought. 
: This position is not determined by 
individual growers but by the industry 
as a whole. It is the peach, or any. 
other fruit, for that matter, against 
the field. When the crop is high in 
quality, as it is generally put on ‘the 
market, that fact is quickly recognized 
by the consumer and general satis- 
faction is expressed in repeat orders 
(Continued on page 15) 












With HORMONE MAGIC and 
S-W Quality in the New 


Naphthalene Acetic Acid Spray 


Don't let other growers get the ''drop'' on you! Order now and be 
prepared to prevent pre-harvest drop with the HORMONE MAGIC 
of| the new Naphthalene Acetic Acid Spray. Keeps apples on the 
trees—I0 days to 3 weeks longer—until they get full color and full 
size, and you can get full prices for them. Don't take chances! Make 
sure your supply of this new spray is Sherwin-Williams in Standards of 
_Duallty. ‘One-gation will make 800 gallons of spray—easy to mix. 
Be prepared! Write for prices and full details, then place your 
order in time to protect your early varieties. 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 









"The New Hormone Anti-Drop Apple Spray” 


Scientifically stabilized and balanced for best efficiency and may be used in all types 
of water. 

Niagara now offers growers everywhere this new Hormone spray for stopping pre- 
mature drop of apples. . 

Niagara-Stik contains synthetic hormones that stop the formation of the abscission 
layer where the fruit stem joins the fruit spur. 

Niagara-Stik is manufactured to the standards found by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, to be most effective in stopping premature 
drop of apples. 

Easy to mix, easy to apply—dquick to act. Holds fruit on the trees from 10 days to 
three weeks, according to varieties. 

Economical and effective. 

For prices and further details, see your Niagara Dealer, or write to— 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Middleport, New York 
Jacksonville, Fla. San Francisco, Calif. 


eR 
ine Effectively Control Plant Diseases— 


Use TC COPPER FUNGICIDES 


Water insoluble—26%—34%—53% 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA LOCKLAND, OHIO 


FRUIT CROPS 


By T. J. Talbert and A. E. Murneek. The newest practices and established fundamentals of orchard 
fruit culture are covered in the 345 pages comprising this volume. Fruit growing as an occupation, 
introductions, propagation, sites and solls, ae and drainage, soil — insec's and 
8 ing and dusting, harvesting and fae marketing are discussed. Chap included on 
fruits and nuts. {12 illustrations add to the interest and value of the book. Sent postpaid on receipt 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BABY CHICKS 


CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF BARRED, 
White Rocks, S.C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
Grade $5.90-100; Cockerels mag Pullets $7.75; 





] erels 
$2.45; Pullets $10.95. Heavy mixed $5.25. Assorted $4.75. 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. KSON 
COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 17, Seymour, Indiana. 
DAVIS CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. BAR- 
red, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 5.95-100; 
300-$17.55. Also sexed chicks. We pay postage, will 
ship C.0.D. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 

DEPENDABLE CHICKS, EASY PAYMENTS. OLDEST 
Tilinois-U.S. approved hatchery. Year-round deliveries. 
$3.95 per 100, up. CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Box 25, 
Chestnut, MDlinois. 


BERRY BOXES 


GREEN AND WHITE BERRY BOXES ATTRACTIVELY 
display your berries and create consumer demand. Write 
for Liberal Discounts. LLRIM BOX COMPANY, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. : 


CIDER MILLS 


CIDER TIME, FREE, HOW TO KEEP CIDER SWEET, 

make yinegar quickly, money from cull apples. Presses, 

graters, supplies. Honey and sweet cider make an excellent 

roadside combination. PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Con- 
cut. 


CIDER MILL SUPPLIES 


CIDER MILL SUPPLIES MUST REFLECT A KNOWL- 
edge of your needs. Mount Gilead Cider Mill Supplies 
have been the choice of orchardists for half a century. 
Write for the new Catalog 8301-R and price list. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 402 Lincoln 
Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS 


GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYORS MADE TO ORDER. 
Alloy steel throughout. Ball bearing rollers. Write for 
discounts on our bushel special. LOVE TRACTOR INC., 
Eau Claire, Michigan. 


CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA SEED: SPECTABILIS, 8 POUND; IN- 
termedia, 15¢ pound. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
Eustis, Florida. 















































EDUCATIONAL 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED PRACTI- 
cal nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Easy 
tuition payments. High school not required. Earn while 
learning. Booklet free. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURS- 
ING, Dept. F-7, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


BIG MANUFACTURER WANTS HOUSEWIVES WITH 
spare time to wear FREE SAMPLE DRESSES, and show 
to friends. Give size, age. HARFORD, Dept. H-153, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE 


52-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD. 18 YEARS OLD, 8 MILES 
north of Springfield, Ohio. House, ‘barn, sales shed, and 
equipment. Good local markets. Commercial varieties, 
principally Red and Yellow Delicious. Priced very reason- 
able. Address MORRIS PLAN BANK, Springfield, Ohio. 
CUTLER-MOE FRUIT WASHER, GRADER, WITH 
light plant to operate, good as new. Washer alone cost 
300.00 new. Price all three items $750.00. DON 
SULLIVAN, Room 10, Savings Bank Building, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER FRUIT SAFE- 
ly, economically, and quickly, write us for information re- 
garding our Peach and Apple Picking Bags. TOWN- 
SEND COMPANY, Lake Wales, Florida. 
COMPLETE YORK 8-TON REFRIGERATING MA- 
ehine, good as new, half price. Also Logan roller conveyor, 
apple grade, brusher. LUTHER CREASY, Catawissa, 
Pennsylvana. 


FRUIT JUICE CLARIFIERS 


CLARIFY AND PRESERVE THOSE FRUIT JUICES 
with the effective MOUNT GILEAD PECTINOL COLD 
PACK PROCESS. It is simple and speedy—and is the 
most practical way to step up profits. For complete in- 
formation about PECTINOL A, write THE HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 403 Lincoln Avenue, Mount 


Gilead, Ohio. 
FRUIT JUICE FILTERS 


THE MOUNT GILEAD CLEAR-FLO FILTER FAR 
surpasses any other filter on the market for effectiveness— 
rapid filtering—ease of cleaning—economy. It assures 
complete clarification of cider and other fruit juices. It 
will pay you to look into this new filter. Write THE 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 401 Lincoln 
Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


FRUIT JUICE PRESSES 


FOR MAXIMUM RETURNS FROM YOUR CROP TURN 
it into delicious fruit juice with a MOUNT GILEAD 
CIDER OR FRUIT JUICE PRBSS, as hundreds of other 
orchardists are doing. There is a Mount Gilead Press to 
meet every need. Write for catalog and the new 1940 price 
list. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 404 
Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


INSECT TRAPS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG ON ELECTRIC INSECT 
traps. CESCO, 2300 Warren Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse. Wisconsin. 


GUARANTEED. FILM DEVELOPED, 16 PRINTS, 2 
enlargements 25c. 20 prints 25¢. QUALITY PHOTO, 


Hutchinson, Kansas. 


SERVICE BARRELS 


FRESHLY EMPTIED, 8-HOOP, 50-GALLON, WHITE 
oak, whisky barrels, $1.00 each, 6-$5, 20 up 75c each. 
Ask for carload prices, cash with order. SHO-OFF OR- 

































































CHARDS PRODUCTS COMPANY, 107 N. Washington, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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MARKETING. ADJUSTMENTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


such action was deemed to be advisable. 

Certain of the problems of the apple 
industry have been outside the control of 
growers. This is especially true as they 
relate to the wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion of the fruit. Formerly growers had 
little or no chance to influence distribu- 
tion operations, but in more recent years 
the work of the National Apple Institute, 
and of the various wholesaler and retailer 
groups co-operating with it, has been a 
substantial influence in improving the 
market. 

The ability of the apple industry to 
work as a unit, regionally and nationally, 
promises substantial improvement in dis- 


tributing conditions, provided the various: 


groups have the support of a large ma- 
jority of producers. This is especially 
important in view of the character of ag- 
gressive and concentrated sales programs 
for other commodities which compete di- 
rectly with apples. 

The use of consumer packages has been 
discussed a great deal, and considerable 
progress appears to have been made in 
certain areas along this line. It is a field 
which is worthy of farther development, 
especially as it may make possible the 
placing of fruit of better condition in the 
hands of consumers, thus encouraging ad- 
ditional sales. 

A number of problems exist in the re- 
tailing of fruit, which need further study 
and experimentation. One of these in- 
volves the need for some method for im- 
proving the condition of fruit displayed 
in retail stores. Studies are being made 
to determine the effect of reducing the 
amount of apples on display at a particu- 
lar time as a means of securing a more 


.fapid turnover, with resulting improve- 


ment in the condition of the fruit. When 
the results of such studies are ready they 
should be made available to retailers gen- 
erally so that they may be helped in sell- 
ing a larger quantity of fruit. 

The apple is an important source of 
many manufactured products. Almost 
from the beginning of apple growing, 
cider has been one of the most important 
of these. Yet only within the last few 
years has substantial progress been made 
to preserve fresh cider for future con- 
sumption through processing. If it should 
become possible for substantial quantities 
of “C” grade or “Utility” apples to be 
absorbed in the juice outlet, the result 
would be a considerable reduction in the 
quantity of fruit offered in the fresh mar- 
ket, thereby improving grower prices. 

During recent years considerable inter- 
est has been shown in tree removal. Sev- 
eral state groups have considered this 
matter. In view of the biennial character 
of apple production, the available supply 
is not excessive in years of a light crop. 
Therefore it does appear undesirable to 
consider tree removal to reduce the total 
crop. On the other hand, experience has 
shown that the demand for many of the 
older varieties has been substantially re- 
duced, and that growers have extreme 








difficulty in selling such fruit. Certainly 
SERVICES 
REAL ESTATE; PATENTS; INSURANCE; CITRUS 


fruits; professional services. WHITCOMB, P. O. Box 


216, Tampa, Florida. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


MILLIONS CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE 
more strawberry plants. Write for prices. 
McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. 


TRACTORS—MACHINERY 


WRITE FOR FREE LARGE 1940 CATALOG OF USED 
and new tractor parts. Satisfaction guaranteed. CENTRAL 
TRACTOR WRECKING COMPANY. Boone, Iowa. 


TREE BANDS 


CHEMICALLY TREATED TREE BANDS. M. A. 
KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 


WANTED 
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WANTED—USED HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS_ 2000 
to 3000 gallons per ten hours. What have you? POST 
OFFICE BOX 141, Marshfield, Missouri. 
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there is no reason for continuing to mar 
ket fruit for which there is little demand, 

In conclusion, while the present Situas 
tion in the apple industry is an unfavor- 
able one, the correction of several of the 
major causes of this situation should jm. 
prove the economic condition of growers, 

The only source from which the apple 
grower can expect to receive a price com. 
mensurate with his production cost is 
from the fresh fruit market. He must 
secure a sufficient amount from that outlet 
to pay for the cost of the fruit sold for 
that purpose, and also for the losses jp. 
curred on fruit used for less remuneratiye 
outlets. In a recent apple hearing in the 
Pacific Northwest, testimony indicated 
that production costs up to the time of 
picking ranged from 20 to 40 cents per 
bushel. The producers’ primary problem 
is to secure a large enough proportion of 
the final retail price at least to cover these 
costs. In many instances the increased 
return which is required is not more than 
10 cents per bushel. 

In the past several years you have 
pioneered a new field in your co-operation 
with wholesaler and retailer distributor 
groups, and much further progress js 
certain to be made along those lines in 
the future. We must realize that the re- 
tailer and all others in the chain of dis- 
tribution are essential factors in the mar- 
keting process, and the.net return which 
the growers ultimately receive for their 
apples depends upon the efficiency and 
economy of distribution. 

Most careful consideration should be 
given to the possible development of na- 
tional or regional grower organizations to 
function in certain fields of activity. Such 
organizations shouJd not compete with 
existing groups, but rather should supple- 
ment them where there is need for more 
effective grower representation. 

There is real need for a nationwide pro- 
gram within the apple industry for effec- 
tive dissemination of economic informa- 
tion to growers. This is especially im- 
portant at this time because producers are 
now carrying the major responsibility for 
the decisions which actually make the 
apple market. Growers must have a much 
more thorough knowledge of market sup- 
ply and demand, as well as of production, 


before they can reach sound conclusions. 


in dealing with their problems. They 
must learn that the orderly movement of 
an adequate, but not excessive, volume of 
fruit into fresh consumption channels will 
be the primary method by which they can 
expect to secure sufficient income to pay 
the costs of production and give them a 
reasonable profit. 

Some method or methods should be de- 
veloped for determining the proper grades 
which should be packed each season in 
light of the supply and demand situation. 
This might be done on a state, regional 
or a national basis, and should also gov- 
ern the approximate quantity of fruit 
which appears desirable to store in view 
of competitive fruit supplies and the gen- 
eral level of consumer purchasing power. 

Apple growers must realize that through 
the proper grower organization and co- 
operation they can develop the by-prod- 
ucts outlet as a means for improving the 
price of fresh apples, as well as an outlet 
for getting rid of lower grade fruit. The 
success which has been achieved along 
similar lines in dealing with other com- 
modities justifies an attempt in this direc- 
tion by the apple industry. 


Fruit growers contemplating the construc- 
tion of a refrigerated storage on their fruit 
farm will find much valuable information m 
Bulletin 724, entitled, “Farm Refrigera 
Storages,” by Earl L. Arnold, published by 
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ment Station, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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PALCO WOOL | 


d pre-cooling 
Pear storage ( pre ') Fruit 


t. Pla 
wnat Assn. Storage 400 car- 


oads fruit and 5,000 tons ice. 
775 tons PALCO wooL in 
floors, walls and ceilings. 































PALCO WOOL offers Perma- 
nent Thermal Efficiency (.255 
B.t.u. Peebles) at lowest possible 
cost. Non-settling and moisture 
repellent. Light in weight—goes 
further—costs less. Send for - 4 
page Insulation Manual — 
why, how and where to install. 
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THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
San Francisco - Chicago - Los Angeles - New York 
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gn MOVABLE : 
IRRIGATION 


Takes Dry Years 
Out of Farming 


Defeat drought— 
raise more and bet- 
ter yields per acre. 














POTATO DIGGERS| able irrieation has 
able irrigation Be 
— two and one row increased yidldnower 4 
power di _ Exelu-| 200% per acre. Soon < 
sive side hill steering} p4YS for itself in more 3 
and side hitch con-| No. 1’s —less culls. 4 
trol. Ask for -Potato} Costs as low as $10 a 
Digger circular. al nay Write for : 
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® FREE KNIFE 
ni © PRUNING SHEAR 
mand, | ® PACKAGE MARKER 
aror ® DOUBLE-DUTY LADDER 
1 im- 
wers, 
apple 
com- 
st i or orchard. The stamp can be made to meet 
pe. By HANDY ANDY the requirements of any state. 
utlet e 
d for Ff FREE KNIFE The Chicago Metal Manufacturing Com- 
Sin- |  9F A special free offer of the steel-bladed pany offers the many growers interested in 
ative = grafting knife illustrated below is made to irrigation a helpful folder entitled, “FLEex- 
n the fruit growers by the Scheffer and Rossum O-SEAL Quick CoupLinG Pipe, which cov- 
cated Company, manufacturers of the original ers the use of their portable lightweight 
1€ of ni “Wenatchee” fruit picking bag. To obtain pipe and flexible couplings on level or 
et ae this knife, it is merely necessary for the rolling ground. r 
diem owner or operator of an orchard to write 
th of for information on the picking bag and for- DOUBLE-DUTY LADDER ® 
cal ward at the =—— the name of his or- Equipped with the patented steel joint 
than chard supply a —— illustrated below, the 2-Way ladder of the 
er, Purpose of the / 4 Heider Manufacturing Company is easily 
have offer is to mga ee converted from a stepladder into a fruit 
ation more gn picking or pruning ladder. The pointed leg 
butor their bag which has which supports the stepladder, when raised, 
3 is been in wide use, it locks into rigid position and the stepladder 
°s in is said, for the past becomes a straight ladder with pointed tup 
e re- 18 years. : that readily slips in between the branches of 
dis: Wenatchee pick- the tren. 
mar- d ing bags, made of Construction of the ladder is of pine, and 
thich ; canvas, are adj wt steps and rungs are rodded with one-fourth- 
their ; able for one-hal ial Pr ae inch rod. Metal parts are of steel and fin- 
and one-bushel capacity and empty easily from ished in aluminum. ‘The ladder is bolted 
the bottom. Front eet shoulder together with rust-resisting cadmium bolts. 
d be straps permit proper adjustment for any Because of the special joint, which permits 
tise person. Endless leather-covered steel frame folding, the 2-Way Fruit Step and Straight 
ns to ts shaped to fit the body and keeps bag | adder can be readily carried and stored. 
Such mouth open. Adjustable waist strap se- 
with sures bag to body, preventing swinging and 
ople- discomfort. Points of wear are reinforced 
more with leather. 
ores ~ PRUNING SHEAR ° 
wees Faster, easier pruning with a minimum of 
rk cramp and strain is stated to be the out- 
a standing advantage of the Improved “100” 
1 for pruning shear, an FE. C. Atkins and Com- 
the a4 pany product. Design of the shear incor- 
Pe: porated many suggestions from leading hor- 
stip. ticulturists. Its “draw-in " action assures a 
tion, ' clean, sharp cut without injury to plants or 
solid trees, It is small and compact, yet strong 
hey q enough, it is claimed, to prune anything up 
to to small limbs. 
oft | The broad-grip handle is free of handle 
will { stops that might pinch or blister hands. 
can. a Alloy steel cutting blade provides a keen 
pay j cutting edge that requires a minimum of THE CARE AND UsE oF SHEET METAL ON 
ma an THE Farm is the title of the American Roll- 
Ei ing Mill Company’s helpful booklet, avail- 
-de- able upon request. Suggestions and infor- 
ades mation contained in it cover the care of 
. the sprayers and other farm machinery, water 
ion. systems, septic tanks, etc.; painting, cut- 
onal ting, welding and soldering of sheet metal; 
Z0v- sheet metal roofing and siding ; and the care 
ruit of stainless steel and porcelain enamel prod- 
yiew ucts in the home. 
n- 
wer , Descriptions and illustrations of such 
ugh resharpening. To protect the blade when boron deficiency troubles as corky core, 
po hot in use, a spring steel handle lock holds drought spot, rosette, dieback and apple 
of the shear firmly closed. This lock folds measles, together with corrective recom- 
the into the back of the handle when the shear mendations, are included’ in the booklet of 
itlet 's in use. The entire tool is chrome plated the Pacific Coast Borax Company entitled, 
The to prevent rusting. Boron «tN AGRICULTURE, free to any ——— 
oO requesting a copy. The literature include 
a PACKAGE MARKER ° in the booklet ,is a condensed review of au- 
rec- Si the harve : “ thoritative material which has appeared in 
€ harvest season in full swing numerous publications. 
comes the need for marking and identifica- , 
al tion of fruit packages. The “Speed-Mo” Attractively arranged and profusely il- 
vat rubber stamp manufactured by the Rivet-O _lustrated is the “OrcHaRD FRESH” FROM 
nin anufacturing Company is complete in one TREE TO TaBLe booklet of the Baker Ice 
ual a having interchangeable type or logo- | Machine Company, Inc. Illustrations show 
by 3 ypes for size, grade, variety and brand; some of the outstanding installations of 









thus complete marking is possible in one~ 
operation, and one stamp serves to properly 
eof! the fruit packages of the grower 


x 


Baker machinery. in fruit pre-cooling rooms 
and fruit farm cold storages. The booklet 
will be sent upon request. 
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Destructive and Useful Insects 
By Metcalf and Flint 
Revised Second Edition. Popular volume on in- 
sects and their relation to mankind. 150-page 
section devoted to appearance, habits, life his- 
tory and recommended control measures for insect 
pests of fruit crops. As with other parts of the : 
volume, this section is profusely illustrated and Bic 
a field key is provided to identify insects causing , 
different types of injury on each kind of fruit. 
Chapters included on insect control and apparatus 
for applying insecticides. 981 pages. $ 
postpaid on receipt of $7.50 a 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER aa 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohie ne 
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STOP 


BRUISES 
& STEM 
PUNCTURES 


SAVE 


FRUIT AND 





PATENTED 


FRUIT PICKING BAGS 


More used every year by leading growers in every state. 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ST. PAUL MINN. 



















Seed. Nurseries, Fruit and Poultrymen. 
“ FOUR MODELS * Wa 
Ample Power for Field, 
Haying and Truck 
MowHay\ Crop Tools. Run 
and Lawns Belt Machines. a 
High Wheels— Enclosed Gears 
LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan e : 
and Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENGINE CC 


7 
neapolis, Mi Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
Ssii ic ton. sé “y Cedar St. 















2448 Market St. 208 








AY STEPano STRAIGHT 
HEIDERY eos opers] 


New kind of ladder for spraying, 
pruning or picking fruit. Also furnished 
with STRAIGHT LEG and STRAIGHT 
TOP. ALL steps and rungs RODDED 
with 4%” rod. Very rigid. Made in five 
sizes. Makes an ideal FRUIT or gen- 
eral purpose ladder. HEIDER famous 


for Straight, Extension and Step Lad- 


9-4 ey ders, Extension Planks, Ladder Jacks, 

this a ete. Ask your dealer or write us. 

dou e 

duty iad: HEIDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘ Box 511, Carroll, lowa 











* 
$ 8s We make FALSE TEETH for 
by MAIL from your mouth-imp: 


of 
eed FREE impression material, directions, 
60a catalog and information, Write today to 
ORA LAB..Dept.7-5, Gary,ind. 














WANTED: 2,000,000 JOHNNY APPLESEEDS 


(Continued from page 9) 


better than that, lots. Wherever business is 
highly competitive, competition stops profit- 
eering. Any good grocer realizes fully that 
he must sell goods in order to stay in busi- 
ness. If his prices are high on apples, his 
neighbor grocer will bring him into line. 
So, in general, apples are being sold as low 
as they can be; in general, note. 

What the grocer feels—and sometimes 
says—about growers is even more pungent, 
and about as correct. The grocer feels bit- 
terly that the grower brings him the wind- 
falls and the other culls he can’t sell some- 
where else and, if the grocer acts like he 
doesn’t want them, the grower threatens to 
buy the family lard and peanuts from the 
grocer across the street. Grocers don’t want 
to handle culls, in apples, or bread or any- 
thing else. 

So... . if grower and grocer can get 
together, there is much to talk about, for 
the good of both. The average grower 
knows almost nothing about the natural 
laws of food selling, about the grocer’s ex- 
penses and troubles. The average grocer 
knows equally little about apple producing 
and packing. When the two understand 
each other, something big will happen. The 
partnership, Grower & Grocer, is a natural. 

There is another rich field, beyond the 
neighbors and the grocers: the state de- 
partments of agriculture, experiment sta- 
tions and extension divisions. These 


-agencies are set up to help the farmer. If 


we don’t guide their activities into apple 
channels, it is our own fault. 

The home economists, home demonstra- 
tion agents or home supervisors who now 
dot the nation are a trained educational 
force and influence millions of women. State 
departments of agriculture usually have 
free access to radio time, so have extension 
division chiefs and their county agents. 
Bulletins are issued and distributed plenti- 
fully and effectively by these groups. They 
will turn concentrated attention toward 
apples when their clients, the growers, re- 
quest them to; but not until. 

State institutions are easy to work on, 
with big results. In the heart of the Appala- 
chian apple belt where apples are the chief 
agricultural product, investigation showed 
that apples appeared on institution menus 
shockingly far apart. 

The obvious approach here is through the 
state growers’ society and the secretary of 
agriculture to the governor, and after his 
permission and co-operation have been 
secured, an effective follow-up with heads 
of the different institutions, their dietitians 
and chefs; supplying these liberally with 
apple purchasing and cooking data. 

Still another rich field is in each near-by 
town or city. Chambers of commerce, 
usually have their agricultural departments 
and Kiwanis, Rotary and similar clubs, their 
agricultural committees, all eager to help 
their farmer-neighbor. Their only trouble 
is that they won't know the problem until 
the growers place it before them. The job 
here is to organize special apple celebra- 















SCHOOL & 


i. 224, Capitol St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Gentlemen:—Send me the 
special offer to those who. af- 
bly for admission now. I would 
i like to become a Beauty Parlor 
Operator. 
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tions in which grocers, schools and such - 


groups participate. 

For the two million—or four million or 
half-million—apple growers enlisting in this 
battle, there remains one more important 
objective: serve more apples in your own 
home. The number is astonishing of grow- 
ers’ families, mainly dependent upon apples 
for their living, who know not the break- 
fast delight of baked apples and milk: whose 
palates seldom or never meet apfel kiichen, 
apple pan dowdy, fried apples or even apple 
pie ; growers whose living room table never 
sees a bowl of ripe, chilled apples in the 
winter evenings. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


A scheme, you say, but how can any- 
thing like a half-million growers and/or 
growers’ womenfolk be organized for this? 
It is not so hard. The first half of it is an 
individual’s job, the other three objectives 
are for growers’ associations or groups. 

The work schedule, outlined above, is 
simple: six frontal attacks on (1) the 
neighbors; (2) near-by grocers; (3) the 
grower’s own kitchen and dining room: 
(4) state and Federal departments of agri- 
culture, experiment station directors and 
aides, extension division chiefs and their 
home management specialists, county by 
county; (5) local town and city campaigns 
through chambers of commerce or luncheon 
clubs, with grocers, the schools, etc.; (6) 
the state institutions, normal schools, penal 
institutions, etc. 

Who is to organize the army? How does 
it get started? Who will provide General 
Headquarters and Divisional Headquarters? 
Whence will come the equivalent of that 
doughboys’ handbook, Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations, a textbook, brief and clear, for the 
campaigning grower? 

Headquarters, general and divisional, are 
established. GHQ is National Apple Insti- 
tute, at Columbus, Ohio, clearing house for 
the regional and state apple associations. 
Divisional headquarters will be the “re- 
gionals”: Washington State Apple Adver- 
tising Commission at Wenatchee; Appala- 
chian Apple Service at Martinsburg, 
W.Va.; New York-New England Apple 
Institute at 154 Nassau St., New York 
City; Ohio Apple Institute at Painesville; 
the Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey and other associations. Those apple 
states not covered under these regionals 
have active growers’ associations, state 
horticultural societies, county growers’ as- 
sociations. These would work directly 
through GHQ or the nearest regional. 

There are active, efficient growers’ co- 
operatives in all these areas capable of doing 
a fine local or state organizing job. The 
“I.D.R.” textbook on the campaign for 
growers will be supplied by the regionals. 

Our export markets have gone, for some 
time ahead at least. Citrus and other di- 
rectly competing crops are becoming stead- 
ily larger. All this means even stiffer com- 
petition; means lower prices for our ap- 
ples . . . unless we keep the grocer espe- 
cially interested in apples, and keep our 
neighbors, the public, constantly informed 
as to the health merits, the deliciousness 
and the economy of the king of fruits. 

We have, ready to our hand, the mos* 
effective advertising and promotion organ- 
ization any fruit or food has ever seen. 
Shall we use our heads, or shall we con- 
tinue to merely mimic citrus and the groups 
less fortunate than apples—the foods which 
lack man-power and have but dollars to 
spend? Citrus is spending ten dollars to 
apple’s one. We can enlist 20 field men, and 
women, to their one. : 

Perhaps you don’t like the term “mis- 
sionary work.” Then make it “salesman- 
ship.” No matter what the name, your 
business, apples, desperately needs this help. 
You can give it. Will you? 


JULY, 1948 
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FIGHT CURCULIO codling moth, 
bud. moth and other pests 
—with Corona Dry Arsenate of 
Lead. This double-action poison 
is doubly effective. Actual tests 
and laboratory analyses have 
proved its quick killing power. 


FIGHLPOTATO_BUGS with Cor- 

ona Calcium Arsenate and 
Corona Bordeaux Mixture. Both 
are finely ground powders that 
can be used just as they come 
in the box—either as a wet spray 
or a dry dust. 


FOR TREE WOUNDS use Corona 
Tree Wound Dressing. This 
preparation retains its healing 
properties longer —heals quick- 
er. And yet—it will not drive 
back or injure the living tissue. 











Be sure to see historic Philadelphia 
—stay at the Bellevue—one 
of the few world famous hotels 
in America. The Bellevue IS 
Philadelphia. Reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE 
Som STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
RT LEIA LE IE BATE PRS 














PEACH CONDITIONING 
(Continued from page 11) 


if the price seems reasonable. Low 
quality in any considerable quantity of 
the crop is soon reflected in a slowing 
up of consumption, which, in turn, de- 
presses the price. This tendency has 
been met in many kinds of produce. 

In the peach, the most difficult com- 
promise to make under practical con- 
ditions with all of the risk involved is 
that between maturity at picking time 
and quality. The public will make a 
universal and prompt response to tree- 
ripe quality just as you do as a grower 
when you select what you eat in your 
own orchard. 

The point at which most could be 
gained with the peach at present is the 
reduction of the proportion of green, 
low-quality fruit which reaches the 
market. This is apparently not a de- 
batable question, and all that needs to 
be said here is that the industry, as a 
whole, should study this phase of the 
problem as this year’s crop comes on. 
Note the carrying quality in shipments 
of green versus firm ripe peaches. It 
is possible with modern quick-cooling 
methods to reach distant markets with 
peaches which have a yellowish back- 
ground color and which will have a 
higher quality for the consumer. 

Fortunately, with increased maturi- 
ty at harvest, another factor which 
may be as important in the end as 
buyer acceptance, operates in favor of 
the grower, namely, incréased size. 
The studies at the Illinois station show 
that the increase in size in the fruit as 
harvest is approached amounts to as 
much as eight to 10 bushels per acre 
per day, depending upon the size of 
the crop. 

The inability of the tree to build up 
quality and size in an excess crop only 
tends to emphasize the necessity of 
taking care of each item throughout 
the season. The philosophy, then, of 
inducing quality in the crop by creating 
the right growth conditions will have 
to be modified to the extent that the 
crop excess limits this effort. 
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Cletrac’s all 
ideal tractor for 


time of the year. 
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comparable with a rubber-tired wheel 
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Model H you have coniplete visibility—and that 

‘round adaptability makes the Model H the 

farm for about $1,000 (state and local taxes extra 

tractor, It's a tractor that you should try before you buy any tractor. 
Ask your Cletrac dealer fot a demonstration in your own orchard. 


any odd jobs that have to be done at any 
* Here's the only crawler tractor that will be deli 
crawler in a price range 


| | and mail for ¢ 


here 


AND DISCOVER THE EASIER WAY TO MORE PROFITABLE CROPS . 


@ One way to get more profits from your crops is to drive a 


Cletrac Model H across your orchard. 
THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY «© 19810 Euclid Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio 


tractor straight between rows and close around trees — that the 
sure-footed crawler tread carries you over the ground without 
packing soil—that Cletrac power gives you positive traction 
even where ground conditions are at their worst—-that with the 


Why? Because then you discover for yourself that Cletrac’s 
controlled differential steering makes it easy to steer this crawler 








BOX STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization of apple boxes in eastern 
and midwestern states was recommended at ~ 
recent conferences in the East of apple 
grower representatives. Recommendations 
were made covering four wooden boxes, as 
follows: 

For tight bulge, place and count pack, 
two sets of dimensions were recommended, 
the standard Northwest type bushel box, in- 
side dimensions 10% x 11% x 18 inches, 
having a capacity of 2173.5 cubic inches, and 
an alternate bushel box measuring 11% x 
12% x 15 inches, inside dimensions, con- 
taining 2156.23 cubic inches. 

For face and fill, or jumble pack boxes, 
the 1% bushel was recommended, with a 
choice of two dimensions: 11 x 13 x 17 
inches, inside measurements, containing 2431 
cubic inches, to be labeled 1% bushels, and 
11% x 13% x 16 inches, inside dimensions, 
2425 cubic inches in capacity, to be labeled 
1% bushels. The latter size is preferred 
by some growers as it is! thought to load 
best in refrigerator cars. 


















CROSS YOUR ORCHARD WITH A CLETRAC MODEL H 
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ALL INTERNATIONALS ARE 
_ALL-TRUCK TRUCKS/ 


LAs 





When the big Internationals roll out of the dawn with their heavy 
loads of fruit and vegetables, you can write it down that somebody’s 
business is being served, and served well. These sleek big fellows are the 
brawn patrol—products of an organization which builds and sells more 
heavy-duty trucks than any other manufacturer. 


In our modern truck factories we deal with truck needs and truck needs 
only. Every International is a truck from one end to the other. It is 
powered by a ruck engine, designed and built to stand up under ¢rack 
operating conditions. 


When you choose a truck—whether you need a heavy-duty truck 
or an all-purpose stake or pickup truck—consider the extra value built 
into all-truck Internationals. You wouldn't hire a sissie to dig a ditch. 
You'd get a two-fisted he-man who could stand the gaff. The same 
goes for trucks! 


A phone call to the nearest dealer or Company-owned branch will 
bring full details concerning an International Truck for your loads. Or 
send a post card to the address below. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








TWO-SPEED REAR AXLES 
increase the usefulness of a truck in soft ~ 
fields or orchards and wherever the going 
is tough or rough. The International dealer — 
or branch can recommend a two-speed 
axle model in a size for your loads. 


THE MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION” 
Is a $-ton truck too small? Is a 14- ton truck too” 
big? Then use the International 3 to 1-ton Model 
D-15. This’ “in-between” International is built-for » 
truck work with maximum economy. The stake © 
truck, above, and pickup truck, below, are likely” 
candidates for a hundred-and-one hauling jobs.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





